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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


THE SWIss CULPRIT. 


BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. 


cuafrer vi 


“ Monsieur le camtaine ! monsicur le camtaine exclaimed a 


rough, loud voice, down the cabin one afternoon, while t 


1 gallant 
* master” was engaged with some of the passengers at a game of 


chess 
* Who calls me, there?” he returned, “ and what is wanted? 


« A steerage passenger desires admittance tor a moment to con- 


sult on a very iny ortant sulnect, monsieur le « apitaine 


* Gentlemen,” said he to my comrades, * will you have any 


objection to his coming down! we will hear the object of huis 
consultation.” 

All. of course, agreed, and the Swiss who called for the captam, 
with anxious exclamation, was permitt dto enter He was agi- 
tated—every nerve seemed to tremble under his excitement—and 
We endeavoured 


to compose him, gave him a seat, and requested him to state the 


his tonyuc could scarcely utter his « xpressions 


cause of his vehement agitation 
Wiping from his wrinkle d brow the perspiration which the fever 
} 


of his feelings caused to flow profuse lv, he said that he came, com 


‘ 


missioned by his countrymen, to complain of the conduct of one 


who had been detected in stealing, and to obtain permission from 
monsicur le capitaine to inflict on the degenerate rogue the punish 
ment which his crime deserved 

* What kind of punishinent will that be asked the captam 


* Leave that to us, monsreur Le capitaine 


“ What is your opimon, gentlemen !” the captam addresse dus; 


“for my own part I am opposed to any such proceeding. If the 
man has been found guilty of stealing, he must be answerable to 


the law—there can be redress—satistaction will be made to the 





injured parties when we reach the shores of our country 
All the passengers unanimo isly agreed with the captain, and the 


t hoa 
messenger trom the steerage was sent back to convey the decision 


to his companions. He was manifestly displeased—he burned to 


inflict summary retribution on the culprit’s head ; and muttering 


his half-smothered feelings of disappomtment and impatience, he 


retired 
The decision of the captain was received with as little satisfae- 
When he 


informed them that all punishment must be suspended until they 


tion by the Swiss, as it was by their representative 


1. too,” they exclaimed, * all stealing must 





arrival in port, * ‘Th 


be suspende d'” They deemed tt 


hard that the culprit might continue 


his work of robbery, and that prompt justice could not be intheted 
Unwilling to submut to this, they secre tly consulted on the mea 


‘ . ’ ‘ ! j 
sures to be adopted, and appolnte d a committee to decide and exe- 


own sugyestions 


cute according to ther 


Accordingly, Boniface was arraigned before their tribunal—was 


interrogated with solemn formality, and his trunk was examined 
Every circumstance demonstrated his guilt. When questioned, he 


was silent; but his was the silence of obstinate dk spair—while the 





deep scowl of guilt darkened his furrowed brow. When asked how 
When re- 


1¢ merely trium- 


he could disgrace his nation so recklessly, he frowned 


h crunes conduced, 





minded of the end to which suc 


med his pipe When menaced with the curse ef heaven, he 


laughed 

The articles missing were found in his chest—and he stood con- 
victed—would to heaven that he had stood converted—betfore his 
impartial yudge s The question now to be decided was the charac 


ter of the pumishment to be undergone by him. Some were for 
confining him; others for reducing his ordinary allowance; (for, 
reader, you must understand, among these Swiss all their provisions 


were in common ;) and others, and the majority, too, for inflicting 





upon his nake d shoulders @ certain nurse r of str pes 


All this was conducted without the knowledge, and contrary to 


the express orders, of the « aptain Vet it was done—and the hou: 


for his publick castigation was specified—an hour when they were 


aware the captam would be asleep 





They watched their hour; the culprit was solemnly summoned 


to hear his sentence, and the stranger who had given me all the 


inlormation respecting him—his only fre nd—was required to pro- 
nounce it. With intinite reluctance he consented ; his heart seemed 


to burst in the struggle between what was urged as justice, and his 


own private sympathy ; sll he deemed himself bound to acquiesce, 
hoping that, peradventure, it might be a salutary lesson to the un- 


fortunate culprit 


The old men of the Swiss formed a grave and judge-like ring 


1round the bench on which the minister of stice was to stand and 
utter the sentence In the meanwhile Boniface was brought for 
ward—the ring opened and receives um—and he found himself, 
with his arms tied behind him, by the side of his friend He rolled 
his eagle-eve around, scrutimzimg the assemblage, collected, un 
daunted, unsubdved No change appeared on his countenance 
the usual contemptuous scowl was there—the terrible smile, the 
nameless grin of despair, like a lurid cloud charged with hghtning, 
hung awfully upon his face Not a word did he mutter—all was 
deep, dark, ominous silence, until the person appointed broke 
the following terms 

* Boniface . hear thy sentence ' 

Boniface turned his back upon him, and looked as though strete 
ing his vision, and sending his thoughts far away upon the ocean 


* Thou hast been accused, tried and condemned Accused of 


stealing, tried by the old men of your nation, and condemned to re 


With the obduracy of a reprobate he whistled, and shook his 


ld 
* Alas! poor wretch!” he added, * wilt thon never be bro t 
to a sense of duty will conscience never res i” her tirst re 
mMorses art thou lost 
* Hush thy mewings!” Boniface then thundered tremendously 
forth—* poor kitten—here are my shoulders—bare  them—lash 


them Ilus was the first and last tune he spoke that day 


In conformity withthe sentence he was stripped to his shoulders, 











and twenty lashes were severely mutlicted o e¢ ori, who never 
tlinched under the pain Manv of the voung Swiss wept at 1 
spectacle The old men calmly smoked thei pipes, aud tacitly re 
yoaiced at the idea how aman who disgraced lus country should be 
made to smart : 

After the fatal cer nv—tragically fatal to Boniface —the reader 
will soon perceive, much noise was made; gr t .w 
could not be quelled, ensued; and when the captam asec ‘ t 


deck, he discovered a commotion such as that which, after 


winds are over, swells the briny 





** What is all this!” he exclaimed 


There was m 


answer the ¢ rowd d sTeers¢ d Bon luce Ww Ken 


about with the tmost unconcern, and the captain could only wativer 


that the Swiss had pumshed, he knew not mw, the . 
thief With the mtention to smother the roceeding, lest 
cabin passengers m t be disturbed, he repressed his 1 
ind tuok no farther cognizance of the matter 

l ‘ . 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


Tut RE is soit 


vin the name of a lurve city that « es wit 
It AN EXCESSIVE air of importance Phe elbowed md elbow 
dent of amodern Babylon accustoms himself to peak Withay 
sing air of superiority when he alludes to a m : Ww 
latter seems to have settled quietly down imnto the statror ‘ 
him. In the country he affects much knowledge of city localities 
in the citv he walks with a strut extraordinary Ile has fre juently 
two sets ot principles , at home, he is a lover and a practiser of 


virtue , In the city het ike s more latitude, and allows himself to be 


led into what mav be called semi-vicious habits but he doeth hus 

meyences barburously He cannot be wicked with grace There 
1 ni t , } hi ' \ 

Is no ease in fis tavern Gongs fie sits awkwardly in places 
t i] - 

at theatres, and looks puzzk d and queer when slang ts talked unto 

hum 


What is it causes this’ whispers a searching little monkey withy 


our brains, that often leads us into long-winded sper it s and 
useless digressions Why should virtue thus pay t te to viet 
What is there im cities to render them worthy of suc! homie I 
novelty the feeling which causes this’ Perhaps it is Novelty 
leads men into strange fantasies Or is it the dread of ride ‘ 
rh Ss, ye rh ps, is the greatest cause Ridicule has probally n 


more men vicious, than moral essays, proverbs, and lectures, have 
made men virtuous. This ridicule is an intellectual lewer Mo 


tams of reason tumble before it. Many who could face the cannon’s 
mouth, cannot stand before the attack of ndiculs 


For our part, notwithstanding we have been sm 





a century ; notwithstanding we have lived, or—let us be cautious 


existed all our years in the purity of alleys and lanes, places where 


the landscayx has been beautifully variegated by barbers’-poles, 


taverns, play-bills and lamp-posts, yet we still believe in the supre- 
macy of the country: for there, hospitality is not smoked and be- 


n, and *“ value received” from the guests 





grimed with hopes of g 
A virtuous principle can stand boldly forward without fear of being 


elbowed into the shade ; and the whole code of morals can display 


emselves, without be ruliculed mto silence, or cut off in detail 
bY means Of V : We have often thought, that if the whole of 
our population resided i iryve cities if there were no counterba 
gy spirits of he stv and truth dwelling m the ire freedom of 

Is, 1 valleys, and fields, o cas of morals, our spurt of patri- 
otism, Our benevolence | eralitvy would soon be talked of 
is things that were, as antique d is, a d exploded systems of the 

An incident occurred 1 our schee some time ago, which, 

ou i jot Hihheaialely ce ooten \“ 1 our remarks, ts the cause 
of them We had been xuriating at the table of a wealthy and 


ismonable merchant We had bee saving some of our best 


yr our host that 
" arrived from There was a 


utlemen.”’ 


- ir start: we noticed it well Phe manner of our west change 





We took the hint: for the tenure of our a intanee with the rich 


snone ot vw strongest ; and we therefore always take hints, m the 


olitest manner, i on the shahtest mttnation hy retry we 
} 


ca ’ L sig ul it old ’ itieman, te wa ‘ 


m the rough 
| 


mespun varh, which tis son had onee thou t i“ west lhis 


ur was whitened by perhaps seventy summers. He held the hand 


and a tear trembled im his eve: tt lingered 





hand of liso 


hakes ben 
te i tatw and is our lost lived 1 re ed and 
treet, we were not terrupted bw the d ‘ rustic of 

« lower parts of e city Ia r toward our home, we were 
so erse i the Che old man's cv was before us, and 
ve still saw the tear wel before droppus It was no bad 
emblem of nsell Ile s« vad to be on the brok of eternity, 
ke ‘ or, quit us abiding-place for ever. In 


sc traced the seene to its tountam-head fhur nieas were 


host { lett { er's roof w a boy The parting 
scene Ww ire, allecting i hea vus ploentitully stowed 
‘ i vice, s trunk witha ir ma pockets with cata 
a clerk, and 

» we il otters to his parent 1d been Yewular; 
t < we yored Wiper i, the avenue ota thon wert 


\’ t eol money vrew apace otters were 


tear ’ stil he was an eaceedmyely atlec o tus letters 
* Polite 
Letter Writer;” and his parents, not notiemg that the former bursts 
HM feelin ind warm expre ma of lowe vere W r, showed 
onvething 
Ope COpled and admired It as ©, tie mstio Whi does he 
ot visit us would tre rently tr e itsell ‘ om bosoms, but 
» long as 
love con les tithadita shed, a fs can never ent t wart; ot 


only whe stlec tu ates, that these evil ‘ ure allowed 


Ah! * solcitome the why dont poo le wr | "e * favour 


of a loan of —old fnendship—youthful ties OF os «, old trend 


I 
ships and youthtul tres, and I should be made of TT) y to answer 


such calls 


But whose letter is fas’ Ah' you can take the others 


away, Mr. Daily Mr. Postem, you may leave the balance-sheet.” 
* DEAR SON We ¢ ala ‘ at not hear f mu . ne atime, It 
now Kt s © we have cd @ single Your nother and [have 
passed Inany sleepless hights on account. Pray heaven you are well,” 
ete. et 


How I do detest 
But I 


What the deuse! Yet they are my parents 
bad spelling, though I wish they were better educated 


Must ease the minds.” 





Ac 
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And the son wrote something like the following 


“ ToNOURED PARENTS—Circumstances beyond my control have prevent- 
alfectionate parents, that his 





dutitul son from informing hi 
s wing to the blessing of God,) in a state that renders the fears felt 
, as unnecessary to them, as painful to hin,” 





socount by his parent 





‘This way sent, and read and re-read, and praised more than ever 
But business increased ; a rick and accoinplished wife was take 


hamed o 





and mauure his struggles, the son at length became as 


his parents It us true be was still aflectionate ; he wrote rery du 


tiful letters—once a year—and, as his parents were now lar ac 


vanecod years, he settled © something handsome” on them for lift 


Years bad now rolled away since the father and son had met; and 


with the latter, each year had done its part in eradieating and pros 
tratinu tho sacred tres which once existed But love prevented 


the father from attributing this silence and negleet to tts’ proper 
cause: andit became the strongest wish of his heart, that, belore 


ht again behold his boy In 


death closed his eyes for ever, he mi 
this feeling he had undertaken a long and painful journey, and | 
arrived at the mansion of his popular son; for that son had now 


Maney »wed us all 





arrived at a political station of emimence 
the home! 


the blessing of the mother was conveyed, and the antu 


preparations for the journey ; the fervent terms in whi 

mations 
which buoved up the spirits of the tather on his pourney But the 
sou! who can tell the thousand sources of vexation which were 


thus opened before him That coat—those shoes—how could they 


be assimilated with the rich hangings, the costly furmiture, and the 
splendid earpets And how would that dialect, which spoke so of 


, 


the country, appear to his de leately edur ated wife But there ts a 


different constitution of the affections in woman She, with that 
tact which belongs so peculiarly to the sex, had long seen the state 
of her husband's mind; and it was not long before the currents of 
affection, which wealth had turned aside, but not dried up, were re 

turned, through Aer management, to their proper channel, Thus 
was the father spared a knowledge, which, uf acquired, would have 
broken his heart 


We have merely to add, that a few days avo we received a note 


from our host; it ran thus 


ul 
“Come a dine with me to-morrow, without fai You w meet my 
father, and Ptha you W ke the dear old gentleman exceedingly Sucha 
benevolent ! ' 
But excuse y fond praises, and come and judge for yourself Yours,” et 


Our sketch is finished; let those to whom it applies if such 


there be—make the appheation and deduce the moral 





SPIRIT OF TILE ENGLISH ANNUALS, 


A HAUNTED SHIP. 
A TRUE STORY—AS FAR AS IT GOES 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


Tue world abounds with ghost-stories, but it is exceedingly ditli 
cult to get them at first hand; that is to say, from persons who 
have actually seen the ghosts > this may be the reason why they have 
fallen into some discredit with the dulnous. [ onee, however, 
heard a story of the kind from one who came within an ace of bemg 
an eve-witness, and who believed im it most honestly lle was a 


worthy captain of the sea; a native either of Nantucket or Martha’s 


Vinevard, I forget which ; at any rate, of a place noted tor its breed 


ot hardy mariners I met with hun in the ancient e:ty of Seville, 
having anchored with his brig im the Guadalquiver, in the course of 
a wandering voyage. Our conversation, one day, turned upon the 
wonders and adventures of the sea; when he informed me that, 
amone his multifarious crumimgs, he had onee made a vovave on 
board of a haunted ship. It was a vessel that had been met wit 

drifting, halt-dismantied, and with flagging sails, about the sea near 
the Gulf of Florida, between the mamland and the Bahama banks 
Those who boarded her found her without a living soul on board ; 
the hatehways were broken open; the eargo had been rithed ; the 


decks fore and aft were covered with blood; the shrouds and 1 


ging were smeared with the same, as if some wretched bemes had 


been massacred as they clung to them: it was evident that the shop 





had been plundered by pirates, and, to all appearance, the crew had 
been murdered and thrown overboard 

The ship was taken possession of by the finders, and broucht to 
Boston, in New-England ; but the sailors who navivated her to port 
declared they would not make such another voyage for all the wealth 


of Peru. ‘They had been harassed the whole way by the ehosts of 


the murdered crew; who at meht would come up out ot the com 
panion-way and the forecastle, run up the shrouds, station them 





selves on the yard 


s, and at the mast-heads, and appear to periorm 
all the usual duties of the ship 

As no harm had resulted from this ghostly seamanship, the story 
was treated lihtly, and the vessel was fitted out for another vovave 


but when ready for sea, no sailors could be got to emb 





She lay for some time in Boston harbour, regarded by the supers 


and there she might have rotted had 


not the worthy captain who related to me the story, undertaken to 


tious seamen as a fated ship, 


command her. He succeeded in getting some hardy tars, who stood 
less in awe of ghosts, to accompany hun, and tus brother-in-law 
sailed with him as chief-mate 

When they had got fairly to sea, the hebgeblin crew began to 
play their pranks. At might there would be the deuse to play in the 
hold; such racketing and rummaging, as if the whole carvo was 
overhauled; bales tumbled about, and boxes broken open: and 
sometimes it seemed as if all the ballast was shifted trom side to 
side. All this was heard with dismay by the sailors ; and even the 
captain's brother-in-law, who appears to have been a very sagacious 
man, was exceedingly troubled at it. As to the captain himself, he 
honestly confessed to me that he never saw nor heard 
but then he slept soundly, and, when once asleep, was hard to be 
awakened 

Notwithstanding all these ghostly vagaries, the ship arrived safe 
at the destined end of her vovage, which was one of the South 
American rivers under the line. ‘The captain proposed to go, in his 
boat, to a town some distance up the river, leaving his ship in 





any thing : 


charge of his brother-in-law. ‘The latter said he would anchor her 
opposite to an island in the river, where he could go on shore at 
night, and yet be at hand to keep guard upon her; but that nothing 
should tempt him to sleep on board. The erew all swore the same 
The captain could not reasonably object to such an arrangement ; 
sO the ship was anchore d Opposite to the island, and the captain de- 
parte d on his expedition 


For a time all went well; 


the brother-in-law and his sagacious 
comrades regularly abandoned the st p at m rht-fall, and sie pt on 
shore; the ghosts then took command, and the ship remamed as 

etly at anchor as though she id been manned by living bodies 
istead of hobgoblin sprites One moht, however, the captain's 
brother-in law was awakened by a tremendous storm Hle hastened 


to the shore ‘I he sea Was lashed ind roaring surges ; 





ning flashed—the thunder 





the rain came down In torrents—the hl 
ellowed. It was one of those sudden tempests only known at the tro- 
picks. ‘The captain's brother-in-law cast a ruetul look at the poor 


tossing and labouring ship. Hle saw numbers of uncouth bemgs busy 
about her, who were only to be deserred by the flashes of lightning, or 


bv pale fires that chided about the r he heard occasionally the 
vllowmy of a hoarse vouee 





pine Of a boatswains Ww stle, or the 
hrough a speakine-trumpet The vhosts were evidently striving 


s sometimes an overmatch 


to save the 
for whost, hinsell In a word, the 


the wind, stranded on the rocks, 





ship parted 
and there she latd lier bones 


t edition up the river, he 


hen the eaptam returned from lus e: 
found his late ga it vessel a mere ik, and received this wonder 


Whether 


e wreck continued to be baunted or not, he could not intorm me 


ful account of her fate trom hus sagacious brother-in-law 
| 


nd | forevot to ask whether 1 Owners recovered anything trom the 


mderwriters, Who rarely insure aga L accidents trom ghosts 





Suc sone of the nearest chances | have ever g to 
1 of a Ost-story 1 ha often since regretted 


that the eaptain should have been so sound a sleeper, and that I did 





Ry one ete iit t,w es When peace ul res re Want« 





I’ve k'd Kitty’s rosy cheek, and glance that w \ flashes 








MR. JOHNSON'S VOVAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


BY LEITCH RITCHIE 


It is astommshing what may be done, seen, felt, and suffered in a 
voyage of three hours Sterne, i his coarse way, called the cap 
n of the packet “a cursed har; and the reproach was just, 
ough unpolite There s time tor anythir 


ception on this point, that the Channel has so many enennues 





voong betraved into experience of the * hard 
ships of the sea” ma three hours’ try Lonce heard an old French- 
man addressing a young comtesse, with his shoulders up to his ears 
j { 


lus tingers spread out, the paleness of death on tis tace, and bis 


aimost ext niished eves turned with deep aversion and disgus 





man, and. mm fact, the adventures of the vovace, so tar as he was 
concerned, t it tu shi some tol ile tis lor a play 
We met at the n n Dover, i 


oward hin by eor pussion for 1 your ane retty . Who was 


midividual ! The sit on Was touching Mr. Johnson, m wt, 
was one of those old bores, who, both on the stave am n 

ewo » ap pea ot OV a TROOP OY oO 
never, bv any chince, see 
venus, with hos fevervy now and then raised to the s of hus 

d to serve as an ear tn mpet, while a round, anory eve-b hares 
at vou thro a vlass, wi 


following im hos tram, in t 


a sweet, pretty, sentimenta damsel 
ve capacity of dauehter, ward, or wile In 


a ward 





There was something the manner of this parr, which 
awakened my curtosity wsen was full of feverish haste, 
while his companion see dan \ When the 
waiter eXpresse s dis ears that the we er would ne 








s ion tle lolow rer mer ne’, tive young lady 
It was no matter—a day or two made no cit 
j 


ference to peopie Whe could atlord to travel Mr Johnson, on tie 


contrary, Was tilled with wrath at the idea 
“Eh What ts that’ sand he 


What is that vou say 


Not go m the morning’ 
The wind!’ What have 1 te do with the 
Sur, | pay mv way, and | shall travel when I choose ! 





wind ! 

Atter dinner, Mr. Johnsen, leaving his ward to her meditations, 
descended to the ¢ otlee-room, to indulge more at fis case i a Gidss 
It was no easy matter, however, to get him to speak 


His idea of socility was drinking Port wine im company, and con- 


of Port wine 


versation was a thing altogether distinct. At last the potent juice did 


its office. He began by grumblings and mutterings at the times, at 
the ministers, at the dulness of trade, and ever and anon at the 
weather ; and as he found in me that invaluable companion for 
elderly deaf gentlemen, a good listener, I soon learned by degrees, 
and, im a series of parentheses, as it were, all that it was necessary 
to know about Mr. Johnson and his ward ; 

he firm of Messrs. Johnson and Gray had realized a considera- 
ble fortune in some kind of business, when the death of the latter 


rentleman dissolved the partnership, and threw his only child and 





heiress upon the hands of his friend, whom he appointed her guar- 
dian Mr. Johnson was fitted for this delicate charge, by having 


endured, as well as Mr. Gray, a state of widowhood tor seventeen 


years; and by having sat with him every day for twice that period, 


inthe same countinghouse, from ten o'clock till five, and in the 


same cotlee-house from seven o'clock till eleven During such an 
itimacyv, it may be s pposed that the two friends came to under- 
stand one another thorous 


euardian so cony letely the counte part ot her father, that the loss 


hly ; and in fact the far Lydia found her 


she had sustained must have been hardly perce] tible 
Mr. Johnson was far less easily consoled than the daughter It 
he had not been accustomed to hold much verbal communi- 


eation with his frend; but their legs had been under the same 





r hats had hung on neiwhbourmg pegs for thirty years ; 








ey the same newspaper, they had sipped, and smoked, 
and one another so tong through the haze of the tobacco, 
that the whole mundane system seemed to the surviver to receive a 


shock when the nage of Mr. Gray was suddenly wrenched away 


trom the scene. Mr. Johnson, in fine, resolved to * decline business 








He wound up his affairs, sent his sou abroad to travel, and deter- 
’ mining to re mto a rural solitude, and commence the lite of a 
country gentleman, he purchased a box on the Highgate-road. Time, 
owever, works wonders even in a case of despair hike this. Three 
years passed away, and Mr. Johnson began rather to hike the society 
Which assembled every event in the cotlee-room of the little mn 
in Highgate, when, all ef a sudden, it occurred to h u that his ward 
wanted only a few davs of the ave of twenty-one Mr. Johnson 
pondered on the text tll he almost got mto a fever What had he 
done im the way of guardianship In what manner was Lydia the 
lier lor his care W ould she not go out of hus ands precisely as 


she had come into them And more especially, how was a girl of 


twenty-one better able to determine tor herself in regard to mairi- 











mony, thana girl of erehteen 

But it must not be s pposed that he had wholly overlooked what 
eemed SO politi k 4S Weil ass hat ] a unlon between lis own 
son and the herress. Mr. Johnson, m fact, had considered this as a 
settled thing; but, accustomed to a smooth i reg ir business, In 
which the results ot unvarving routine appeared to come up in 
the necessary course of things, he bad given himself no trouble 
shout the matter Now OWEVE Was tine to think this heiress 
vas Within a tew davs o vy; lus son Ilarry was u Paris spend- 
Ing monev and Creorve Cres Was, as usual, winding silk, or cut- 
ting papers, or singing cucts with Lydia 


(ieorge Green was not more than a voung fellow, who had 








been a clerk m the count: ouse of Messrs. Johnson and Grav, 
nd who was now a clerk in some other e¢ tH oust Ile was 
t high-spirited, rattling, merry, clear-complexioned youth He spent 
a hundred and fifty. po s out of eighty pounds a vear, and of 
courst ad rarely a shi uy his pocket When it happened other- 
wise, however, he went to the pit of the theatre 1 tirst night of 
every new play He used to smoke cigars, but had now given up 
the practice because It Was /ow lr poltichs, he Was an advocate 
of the abolition of-umprisonment-for-debt- bill, and hated the new 
pole What harm could the } ince of George Green do to 
t heiress ! Mr. Johnso id rather encouraged it than otherwise 
Lydia had been a sort of plavinate mm earlier years, when Creorge 


was a bov, and she “a bit of a girl; and since Miss Gray now 


demanded somebody to wind silk and cut papers, and sing duets 


with her, nobody could be so unexceptionable as George Green 
Bot Mr. Johnsen all ona s len bevantot k he had committed a 
mistake When George was away, nothing went right in the house 
Lydia's smiles were laid up im lavender t s return, and, in spite 


vf this general sweetness, the awakened observer could see that 


ny Was wanti 





gettg dull,” si M kk j 


Eh! I sav vou ar ettmg dull; we shal 


nson one day, suddenly— 


‘ s | vo to Paris—— 


Oh, how deliehttul 


Eh What is that you sa\ To be sure, we st ll go to 





and | shall write to Harry to meet us at Calais.” © Tush '” “ Eh 


lush! What do vou tush fo Harry has been three vears abro ad, 
ind he has hunted with the grand duke of this and that, and been to 
the court of the ertizen k He shall meet us at Calais.” “ Oh, 
ow delightful '” “Eh! Del ttul’ To be sure; and then vou 
know" * But, dear udy, it is along way to Calais ; suppose 
(ieorce Gireen goes with us so tar ; 


Mr. Johnsen repeated the name of George Green, with a mono- 





, , 

s\ pretined, which made Lydia almost seream ; and the very 

ext evening, instead of a duet, poor Geo ye Was torced to salisiv 
i sell wit 1 solo 


This was a sttuation which was Interesting to me in more points 





1 one In the tirst place it was blowmg so hard, that there was 
avery tolerable chance of our beme detamed at Dover all the next 
day ; and, im this ease, 1 George Green had a spark of the spur 
tor which [gave him credit, we should have a scene In the second 
plaice, if we were able to set out undisturbed tor Calais, | anticipated 
reat delight from watch the efleet which would be produced 


on the widowed he 





art of Miss Grav, by a voung gentleman who 


had hunted with a grand duke and visited a king 








Newther of these xpectations were realized George did not 
make his appearance, and consequently there was no scene, and we 
set out in due time for Calais The weather was really supe 
The sea, wiuch had been tormented for several days by a gale of 
Wind, w stil boiling and bursting, altho the existing cause of 

Sine dat least dun shed in violence t of the storm,” 
OWevVe as the sailors assured me tt was, still continued to sweep 
the ocean bke a ind we did not see a single sail on the 
‘ of that ex n which our own vessel appeare d to bound 
! ’ Tin was co ’ vely mnconsiderable, for we 
were tivu ty before the wind Above, im beautiful contrast with the 
sea. all was brightness and serenitv; and as we left the coast of 


England, ts singular outline was detined with precision agamst the 
brilliant skw behind 
rd t 


Mir. Johnson looked linger nly toward the cliffs of his native 





. and then turned an anxious and repentant eve upon the appa- 
, 


] u 


ntl h we were plung: 





le v shoreless gult into whic 


* Can you see the land on the other side, Liddy!" said he 
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“Don’t speak to me!” replied Liddy, whose face was buried in 
her shawl; “I shall never see land again, that I sha'n't. You a 
guardian! Oh! if George Green were here!” “ Eh! What's that 
you say' What do you want with George Green now 

* He can swim!” answered Lydia, with dignity, uncovering her 
eves. At that moment the vessel staggered and rolled, and as she 
was brought up by the helm, the water rushed in by the scuppers 
The young lady screamed : 1, * Nonsense !" 


and Mr Johnson sai 





but ina faint and altered voice At the next lurch Lydia’s * Oh!” 
did not amount to a scream; and her guardian's reproving ** Non- 
sense!’ came forth ma more authoritative manner. The third was 
received without any demonstration at all by either party , but 





gradua lv, as their hearts 


rew comparatively tranquil, their stomachs 


be gan to re vel In a few minutes, Mr. Johnson turned toward me 
a pair of dead eyes, and a face the colour of an ill-washed whit 
handkerchiet 


* T sav, Mr. What-d'vye-call-him,” said he, famtly, ** will you ask 


the captain to put me on shore 































































= My dk ar said l, ** itis Hn} ossible ” 

“En! that! It is not te—I can afford it. Tell 
him to name his price He won't ring an action for fals« 
imprisonment—I'll_ give n into ¢ —|}i—— Here the 
unfortunate Mr. J son's voice became louder, and vet altogether 
inarticulate and at length he grew so ull that the steward, assisted 
by me, c ed him down into the cabin more dead than alive \s 
fer Lydia, though ae sporale lv unwell, she ke pt her gro nd like a 
true woman 

By the time we neared Calais, the tail of the storm | 1 
metamorphosed mto its body 1 s the narrow ¢ ‘ a 
harbour mn the distance seemed to open to receive us, every eve 
was turned towards It ciety and suspense In such a situa 
tion, there is somet dreadtul in the aspect of the land, even toa 
person unace stomed ’ ec Oct , and the merest fresh-water 
sailor comprehends, mstinctively, the desire of the marine sea 
room.” | e le 1 of the s Kets makes It more irt i 
larly dangerous em to atte t an entrance to the harbour 
when the wind is strong behind t n in a tormer trip we struck 
the pier with our stern 1 OCK on whe Was toler Vv evide 
that if the bow had received the shock, more than a undred lives 
would have been lost 

* Good heavens '” said Miss Gravy, in terrour, ** can they not make 
the ship vo siower It ts possible to land there m salety 

“In my apime replied | we shall land in Dover and | 

V¥ uttered the words, when it Was cicariy seen that the s 
} Was not hoisted ch pe ills Vessels to ¢ er Ml every 
heart on board telt a load of u siness removed, as we sw 
round and stood out to sea The « i} ve prope resolved to 
tempt his fate no more that day ad the dusk of the eve we 
got back to Dover, having extended our trip of three hours to 
fourteen 

When Mr. Johnson came on deck s first exclamation was, 
“| na banished man! Never, neve S I see Old En and 

* Whatis the matter said I, in some alarm lest the old genth 
man’s wits had sutlered in the storn 

* Eh said he the matter’ why, look you here, sir; if ve 
catch 1 Crossing that sea again, just tak ne by the « ot 
neck, and piteh me mito the mid ot it, that’s all ky ind It 
Paradise was on the other side, | would not stu!” 

‘Come. Mr. What-d’ve-call-him,” continued Mr Johnsor don't | 
be nudging my ward, but do let us go on shore at once Dhese ca 
bles do ook verv secure, and il we are lowh o awrain, Is i 
give up the glost.” 

We were at length fairly on the quay, ar 1 he looked about hun 
with mingled curiosity satistactic 

* Crood heavens nuttered h to think of my being) France 
How the people stare st as ul thev had hever see an king | 
be lore \W i sthat man with the basket Dbawill I cls N mw, 
what can n rh s! trous, I dec ‘ 

Dake « of the carriage said | you will be run ove 

ss | r over Ay, t e itis; they d t mond what they do 
in Fy et But such a queer set-out it is—never saw such a ¢ 
rhave ill my lite’ Wheat is that crowd abou Is WOnsieur, 
que est ia t t 

N mind Sa Lydia, let us Oo to the there it Is 
befo < 

M ’ son's st siness Was to } eu his so ala ve 
am s cat ‘ ‘ te ithat a ema cou yn 
hhaste ’ ecaM ! ~“ 1 more esp vy a Miss Grav 
no 1 1, fi ined a aay i very des uv state 
© There, | a rT think of that, girl md | y's face 
b ‘ ‘ shes and 

\ " Sit Ml if mv French will carry me 
any { s see if the e got anvthing to eat Giarcot 
avez vous s 1-TiK ‘) 1ONsle Savez Vous com 

Y 0 msieur. Il taut le griller sa out 

P s do 

The watt ‘ vod the on with a bow, and Mr yHnson 
hav - ead = stoma ‘ i ‘ ‘ ce de vie, sé ‘ Sti 
ri y to ) ss ‘ s sO 

| “ ce Was inte \ scream ft i Lydia, who stood at 
the w WN | what is " cried Mr. Johnson what '| 
has Ir ed vo where ts s 

1) 1 t Is t vas ¢ \ only 0 the 
ge waiter has le king of. He has just passed 
“ s no do ol ¢ ” 

\ 1 ’ you secre wal W t vi + st 
when | rv. Mv dear Mr What- , will you | 
just s ‘ ‘ that we ‘ are 

’ 1, wrave tit would be more proper f 
¢ \ , o 1 ' frat c. tw sses 
Tine s ev are mit to ben ‘ 

I ed lo be s vo e very Tight, muster Deo 
vo Luddy, there's a good girl. Married! zounds, I 
feel as if IT could spring ov «. Hark’e, wene , 

v yolk cone ich, | shall forgive you.” | 5 

a i ened LL, : ’ ling away, lam sure I sha 
Wa yo viveness very b ¥. 

\ art ol a hour pas 1 away. and Mr Johnson, who had 
been w King up und down t vom, Tuvbing fits ha s, pulled o 
his watch. * Don't vou think,” said he, * that this is quite long 
enough tor a first interview 


Undoutredly I have yust been thinking that the young lady 


yer Way in the street 


lost 
“ Eh! lost her ' what a beast I was to send 


way ' Good heavens 


her out alone in a strange country 


















Send the whole house to look 





rer!" 

*T am glad,” said I, “to find you take it so lightly.” 

* Eh! hghtly’ what do you mean by that Do you mean to 
insinuate that I care nothu g about mv ward, who is to be marred to 
mv son 

** | mean to say, sir, that if you eeplvy concerned, vo t 
sisting in the joke with which vou have sed us so long, is pa 

ly odd’ 
h? ywke’? why. vou will drive me mad. I sav, Mr. What-d've 
at are you tani ‘ 
ively are aware that w ‘ yt Calais—that we ve 
returned to Dover 

“To Dover! ! and the truth flas ‘ rupon Mr. Jk 
son's brain ere istmiv stick < where are mv 
tols QO, the villain! Is ‘ st d eves g 
ike mctoors, as he stroce 

* My dear s .”* said I, i : V Vs >vO | ‘ 
vou are not rather t sported w You t ‘ rer 
imished man vo ve oce to cross 
you are in Old Fi ad 

** That wa cons t M ‘ tris a cons 
t i ind he s n OX : ‘ 

t ‘ t tate n Vv ‘ t i ‘ \\ i 
is fe s Lb eo we Is be 
wile of © gen . (i Cires 
claim your ‘ st ‘ \ ss | ‘ 
POETRY, 
ro THE Ebel s ri Ni K MIKE 
CGieENTI NX hv | \ ‘ ‘ 

Phe St of A esley t v ume os 
Writte val di « \ I 
ovine er, ¢ es ‘ eres love t 
lady of Annesley es \ sles vt 
s mmpossible to ¢ h ir ‘ \ ! ‘ 
“ and how « ent ‘ vi ey ) 
ith of lite togethe . ‘ a 

ed How many ( 
The tate of By ‘ ‘ 
jua mos \ 

tilled with exat os « erene 
t rv ot every re t ‘ . 
story of the lo Newsts \ . 
s uned lines may s ‘ ‘ 
} ‘ on Ww " s olin 
obeds SeIN t A NA t ‘ riNGu 
ANNESLEV-HALI 
q - = a ce wa 
i 
Vet ’ ¢ * 
\ 
A ed 
) 
| i“ ‘ “ 
\\ 
Wher ed stone 
And tt ‘ 
Is has ) 
The ‘ t ‘ 
rh a 
Cher the 
\\ v 
Spre ‘ mound 
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The ne ot A : 
| n! 
How 
| 
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\\ ‘ : 
\ t 
41 
‘\ ' 
Not 
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Nor ; 
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More « “ ' 1v 
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\ 
| " 
\ tree, 
l s 4 
| , 
A 
His “St \ 
Now . = set 
i 
Hes 
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The « st . - 
Ihe ‘ ot vo soe! 
Yet a deep sim o ‘ 
~ ' 
Ave cannot wear it, nor ¢ ‘ 
"Tis Byron's memory ‘ 
Hath given a melancholy grace 
Making the scene more lai. 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


FRAGMENTS OF RAMBLING IMPRESSIONS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





ANDRE'S REQUEST TO WASHINGTON. 


Ir is not the fear of death 
That damps my brow ; 

It is not for another breath 
I ask thee now ; 

I can die with a lip unstirr’d, 
And a quiet heart— 

Let but this prayer be heard 
Ere I de part 


I can give up my mother’s look— 
My sister's kiss ; 

I can think of love—yet brook 
A death lke this! 

I can give up the young fame 
I burn'd to win 

All—but the spotless name 
I glory in! 

‘Thine is the power to give, 
Thine to deny, 

Joy for the hour | live— 
Calmness to die 


By all the brave should cherish, 
By my dying breath, 
I ask that | may perish 
By a soldier's death! 
MIDNIGHT 
The bell struck as the word was written! 'Twelve—and how 


many-toned in the human ear are the measured strokes that have pro- 
claimed it. ‘The well and contemplative, the sick and restless, the 
reveller hailing it as the Empress of the Hours, and the patient and 
solemn watcher by the dead, counting it on his vieil and shuddering 
sler ple ss Ambition starting 


lly aroused from its 


at the dreadtul silence it makes audible 


from its waking dream, and sleeping guilt blesses 
with what a different voice and meaning do 


nightmare of detection 


the tremulous and lengthened cadences of that same bell fall upon 
the different ears that listen to them! Yet ttis so with everything 
about us—and the boldest and best lesson of plilosophy is that which 


teaches us that outward circumstances have no colour of ther own 


—that the universe is within us—that the eye sees no light or sha 


dow, and the ear hears no must k or jar, and the senses receive no 


unpression of pain or pleasure, but as the mward eye ts light or sha 


ded, the inward ear attuned or discordant, and the inward sense pain 


ful or ple asurable It is a glorious creed—tfor by it, he who governs 


his own soul holds the key of the universe Its colours are | ut on at 


musick ! 


wakes at his cesire, and its ma 
changes, arbitrary and ommipotent as they 


his bidding, tts snificent 


seem, take form and 
' 


pressure from the sinall, still thought im his bosom Yet how dith 


cult itis! Plow true, that “he who ruleth lis own spirit ts greater 


than he that taketh a city.” "To put down at wall the maniform spe 


ind sadness 


to lay a finver on the lip ot compl unt, and 


seal up a tear in its c¢ ll, and press down, with a stern fetter, the un 


tres of thought to suppress fear and discouragement, 


t 
that comes up unealled 


governable nerve of unrest—to * lay commandment” on a throbbing 


pulse, and break the wings of a too earnest imagination, and smo 
ther, im their first rising, the thousand impatient feelings that com 
anchorite m his cell, and 


the master spirit im his career, and the student, wasting over his 


out of time and season—this tt os that the 


lamp, may pray, and wrestle, and search imto many mysteries for 
in vain! 

In my days of idleness (a habit, by the by, which should be put 
down as a nervous complaimt in the books) | oceupied, for some nine 


hours in the day, a window opposite a erty clock It was a tolera 
ble amusement, between breakfast and recitation, to wateh the pass 
ing of the hours, “hand over hand.” I thought then, as 1] think 
now, that the great deficieney inthe construction of the human mind, 
is the want of something on the principle of the stop-watch, to sus 
pend its operations at will—but itis no slight relief, sinee T must 
think, to have a dial-plate or a nail im the wall, or any object that it is 
By and by, with 
I could not think 
My tna- 


twelve castles a day, as the 


no trouble to see, to serve as a nucleus to thought 


the force of habit, the dial beeame necessary 


tranquilly without 1) My pulses beat sixty in the minute 
gination built by the hour—nine—ten- 
lectures interfered more or less with my repose 

In the covrse of time, I fell into the habit of musing on the cir 
cumstances dependant on the arrival of the hours, and as my mood 
happened to be gay or gloomy, I pondered, with the strong svmpa- 
thy of unoccupied teelings, on the happiness or misery they brought 
If it was a bright sunny forenoon m May, and the eggs had been 
well boiled at breakfast, the striking of the clock—say twelve—stir 
red a thousand mnages of pleasure. The boys yust k aping out of 
school, the labourer released from his toil, the belle ste pping forth 
for a promenade, the patient im the interval of his fever—all came 
up in my Imagination, and theur several feelings, with all the height- 
‘ning of imagination, became my own. If the weather was hot, on 
the contrary, or the professor had bored me at lecture, or if my ela- 
ret was pricked at dinner, | suffered the miseries of a hospital 
There goes the clock—say four! Some poor fellow now, at this 
very moment, is baring his limb to the surgeon—the afternoon is at 
the hottest, and the sick are getting restless and weary—some hec- 
tick consumptive, fallen, perhaps, into a chance sleep, is waked, by 
the troublesome punctuality of his nurse, to take his potion—it is the 


hour the dying man is told he cannot survive. Every misery ima- 


ginable under the sun rose in phantoms around me, and [ suffered 
and groaned under the concentrated horrours of them all. It serves 
to show how the mind is its own slave or its own master. And so, 
having arrived at the moral, with your leave, dear reader, for it is 


* past one,” 1 wili to bed. Good night ; 


sNOW 


The black, unsightly pavement, every stone of which you know 
with as cursed a particularity as the chinks in the back of your fire- 
place, covered with white The heavy-wheeled carts, which the 
day before shook the ground under you, and split your ears with 
their merciless noise, replaced by sleds with musical bells, driven 


"The 


kingly regular windows and mean doors, that have disturbed the 


swiftly and skilfully past smoked houses, with their provo- 


sentiment of grace m your fancy every walk you have taken for 


months, all laden, and tipped, and frosted into lines and surfaces of 
faultless icicles hamsging from the eaves of the shutters, and 


sparkling ervstals of snow ed 


beauty ; 
ving every projecting stone—tmagick 
could not exceed it! If the horn of Astolpho had been blown from 
tate-house, aud the whole city had run mad, things 


And the 


I blessed Provi 


the cupola of the 
could not have looked more strangely new and delightful 
other people like it, and for their sake 
I like it myself the first mule But 


loss of sensation in our feet and hands, I have a trick of 


sleighing— 


dence for another item —for 


with the 


growing very unhappy I am content, after one ride, with see ne 


a sleigh through a parlour wit dow 


Hight o'cloeck—how merrily the sleigh-bells rng to-night! One 
comes into hearing as another ts lost, and the loud, langhing and mer 


rv voices of the way r ders come up to my retired room in the veries 


contrast to my own quiet Hlow more than solitude it 
from humanity, to live in the 
An eremite 

} 


midst of the heaviest sadness the 


on cupation 


separates one midst of the gav world 


and take no part in its enjoyments ! in the crowd ts the 


only contented solitary In the 


heart feels in this wretched world, the form of distant pleasure 1s 


beautiful. We must live near that treacherous dame to know how 


sorrows lurk im her shadow Break down the imagination as vou 


will, and bind wt by the most relentless memories to your sick heart 





it will steal away to scenes vou had thought forgotten, and come 
back tired with ther false beauty, to tempt vou to trv the min 
flatteries once more It isonly by knowing that vou ean ea vety 
at any moment to your side, that you can quite forget it; and the 
studious tenant of a earret. to whose solitude the m role d mur 

of a city comes constantly up vho can abandon lis books when 


ever the faney takes him, for the crowd, and enter and throng « 


with it after its fleeting lure, is the only man who, with youth and 
the common gifts of Providence, can heartily despise it 

And hi { contrast is, (as who will deny that has followed afte 
the mp vssttole spirit of contentment, t ll hope is dead within him 
if contrast is, | savy, the only bliss in lit -then does he, t 


] 


scholar m the crowd, live with a most excellent wisdom. He ts 


from communion with a spirit whose immortal greatness has 


roused 











outhved twenty generations, by the passing mirth Of a lool whose 
best deed will not live in the world’s memory an hour He sits and 
ores mm an-eternal truth, or tires his faney with heavenly poetry 
or winds about him the enchantments of truth-woven fiction, o 
searches the depths of his own sutlicient heart for the sublime w 
dom of human nature, and from the very midst he is plucked back 
to this evervday world, and compelled to the use of f ties 
whichah ca nal ¢ juals or surpasses him! One moment fo 
mwing the en vient of an wel, the next, contending with 
meanness d cunning for his daily bread—now kindled to rapture 
with some new form of beauty, and now disgusted to loathing w 
some new developed at baseness in his fellow-men 
What co tis there » knows so well as a sehol 
the true sweetness of surprise the del itful and only Spice Ol this 
otherwise conten ible Life SOUS i? 
CHANGE 
How natural it is, like the host in the rhyme, to 
* Weleome the con . speed the partu uest '” 

Hlow true a simalitude itis of everv change, not only of time and 


of feeling and faney I have just walked from the win 


scason, | 
re | stood looking upon the two elms that have 


HV EVE with ther lively verd ct 


dow w“ retreshed 


sutnmer lor uy, and the adven 


turous Vine overtopping our newhbour'’s chimneys, that was covered 
but a we iwo with masses ot splendid ec: ison and searlet, and wit 
the irresist eT ret | feel always at the decay of nature powerful 
within me, [have seated myself at the fire, with a gladness im the 
suppl nt r pl asures of winter, that br s with it, not only a con- 


sOlatian for the loss, but an momediate forgetfulness of the 





*Nothn savs Govthe, “is more del l than to feel 

passion rising when the flame that burned before is not quite extin 
uv shed, as, when the sun sets, we turn with leasure to the ising 
moon.” Who would give a fig for friendship! Who would wast 
rolden hours in winmiag regard! Whe, with this lesson before him 





s reckoning with heaven, an 


would do aught but leok well to h 


inh upen his own soul what time and talents are left 





er plulosephy to learn outward world ts my first love, 


and, with all my disappomtment, it ts difficult at first to set up anew 


altar for the | would not be ascetick er would I be so 


happy, that hke Polyerates, ] must throw my ring into the sea that | 


inner > ™ 
may have something to lament ; but I belreve he has the true sere 

revere, who, belheving fully in the world’s unprotitableness, 1s willing 
to be amused by it, and who, conversant with its paths and people, 


has better places and friends (solitude and his books) to which he can 


. enter and shut the door to be at peace. 


1) 7 ” 
SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
FRAGMENTARY CRITICISMS. 
} BY WILLIAM COX. 





THOMSON 


Ir is a trite remark—old as the hills, and as true as truth—that 
there is nothing more common than for men of genius to mistake 
the nature of their genius—to pervert and turn it from its natural 
course, and play * antick tricks,” to make men laugh with the gift 
of heaven. Not a few of our tragedians have commenced life as 
low comedians, and nearly all our comedians have trod the green 
cloth in Spanish « loaks, velvet hats and whine feathers, nightly dis- 
locating blank verse, and twisting their farcical physiognomies into 
ili sorts of villanous and diabolical contortions. And, strange to 
say, the most of them, de spite the publick decision, retain, to the 
latest period of their career, a hankerimg after some monstrously in- 
appropriate part, in which, of course, they had the good fortune to 


be execrable Liston himself, with the identical countenance that 


has now only to emerge from the side-scene, to convulse the audience 
with laughter at its matchless power of divesting itself of all ex- 
‘heaven save the mark '") a tragedian in 


Mr. Liston as Hamlet! 


pression, Was, in his youth, (* 
the provinces ! Only think of the sohloquy— 


“Oh, that this too solid flesh would melt,” issuing from about the centre 
of that round, fat, flabby, unctuous animal substance that he passes off 
upon the publick fora face! and then think of the * fair Ophelia” 


characterizing him as ** the glass of fashion and the mould of form— 
the observed of all observers '"—** It is too much ' 
And 
with pa nters 
} 


Yet these things 


were players are not singular in those obliquities—so ts it 


The drawer of landscape thinks it more dignified to 


in the historical ; and the historical painter takes a freak into 


tis head to travel and spoil landscapes. So ts it with poets. The 
had delighted 


iwht, airy, sprightly, worthy Congreve, because he 


the town with three of the best comedies in the language, took ad- 
. 


upon it a long, lumbering, leaden 


} 
ble in all else beside 


larity to inthiet 


1 words, and as k 


vantage of tus por 


travedy, as furious i 


. as cover 
} 


ssued from dinnerless Gru And Thomson—the gentle, in- 


~strect 





dolent, past ral "Thomsor in an unhappy hour, betook himself to 
heroicks, and put such language as the following into the mouth of 
one of his herees, without the si test previous intimation to the 
doubtless astonished audience that he had lost his senses: 
“Ila my ' 

Is fire rwilda s g? 

1 4 < i See o ! him’ 

Lo, w ‘ shakes the bloody steel, 

Au ks etears. Hence mekly, hence 

s 1 hus ‘ s e it to the « s 

Expose it to the : ‘ ens! 

o ' ¥ steep tot 

Tin ss ss in ! 1 ever 

\ ‘ 


This is not anextract from‘ Bombastes Furioso,” or “* Chrononhoton- 





tholovos,”” but actually eame from the same pen trom which glided 
that most serene and beautiful poem. “ The Seasons,” and the st l 

ore delightful, dreamy and de wus “Castle of Indolence.” It 
s really enough to make one exclaim with the wag, who, on hear- 
ul the line in the same tragedy, 

“Oh, Si i's semunda, oh" 
shook the house with lau er, by crv r out on the instant, 
Oh, J el J I 

Such things show the « er of even men of undoubted genius, but 
whose minds are characterized by delicacy, taste, elegance ii gen- 
tle and subdued feeling, venturn vy among the billows and breakers 











of travedy Onee out of t natural ele t, anc 
frequetr place iCTISe. Ves ona vel with the mic 
noe Knead iteverp ist sOlten sy cs to 
t 1, mm sober seriousne | k verse ‘They become noisy, shal- 
ow and expansive, where they should be deep and concentrated : 
staking fury fo ssion, and extravagance for energy, and fanev- 
r the e using the verv thunder of the gods, at the time they 
ire Only making, as it were, a noise, like unto rumbling of a cart 
over an il-conditioned pavement 
MAGAZINES 
1 . n “= « < ‘ ‘ “ ‘ SS "Sst ‘ 
s t 1 1 ‘ 
tet ‘ = ! ‘ ‘ s ws 
‘ the s \ At t ‘ 
tl ‘ a is . 
es, ete., ¢ the race ot W con sets Poy 
What a change | those musce nies since the 





not very distant px t v described them. Vul- 

ir, Vapid, nauseous and ¢ thev, tite with blackguard 
| ticks, dull riddles d imtensely stupid tales 
*continued” from number to number of the class commonly callec 
* love stones,” but containing about as much love as le ing oF 
common sense Now, from 1 tact and talent with which thev 
ire conducted, they have ansen to an almost undue importance, ab- 


, F > , 
v or quarterly, (as Mr. Bulwer justly observes.) 


so mo the 
strength of our best men, which might clse take @ more permane 
and enduring form It would seem as if the world could not now 


Il without then. Immense numbers are disposed of, at 





do very we 
there is no cal ulating the extent of their miluence 
lating hbrarnies, the mechanicks’ institutes, and literary and phiioso- 


phical societies scattered over the land, the magazines are Grasp d 


at by all, from the trivial and ephemeral literary pup, to the grave, 
scholastick student. The days of our quarto-loving ancestors have 
passed away never to return, and folios are among the fragments of 
The 


antiquity. Now, this is searcely fair, and not at all desirable 


magazines, with their collection of light, brilliant articles, have, in 
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a great degree, usurped the place of better books—of works of 


























: : A ORIGIN AL COMMUNICATIONS, tppal 1 poverty no humiliation no death no consciousness 
higher ability—of nobler design—of greater comprehension—of __ : ; : time flies—that life is short—that he must devote himself to 
more laborious and patient execution. Thev have become the din- one t r—that he must turn away from musick, and fly the summer 

ODDS AND ENDS FROM A NOTE-BOOK ape 
ner instead of the dessert of the literary gourmand of our time, and, . N« b- BOOK. shade— lest he fall into the grave ere he has completed the subject 
as might naturally be expected from desserts taken in place of, and —_——— n his hands ta mighty certainty that his present joy will ever 
altogether unconnected with, honest, substantial dinners, have in- BY THEODORE 8. FAY increase—will never be darkened—will never end—that with all the 
duced a species of emptiness and flatuleney in the exclusive con ag = recreations of trien p and atlection—with the love of nature and 
sumers thereof, by no means ple asant or agree able Condiments are READING BY THE FINGERS the arts ‘ Sitcheries of poetry ithe wonders of scrence 
, > ters t reel nsv in plac , t t} ° . . a he lt ri 
very nice matters, but scarcely answer in place of aliment; and this D'Isrart, in the “ Curiosities of Literature.” uses the eusees he « ol « allt s, but de all things; for ever and for 
system of imordimate m zine-@eading has, in some degree, gene- | < on, * Reading a book by the fingers.” ever advan ! er into the realms of lunited knowledge— 
” ee . = “ ’ 
rated, and will be apt farther to generate, a false taste and a fever- This is an « xcellent thoncht strating the rapid facilitv wit With @ tran ‘ ‘ \ a nund never we vil i taste never 
I » fi , ‘ sit supertic rimat i . Xs ' 
ish desire for the rapid acquisition of superticial formation, that is which some minds extract the essence of a book Indeed. readin ‘i vy ' ove de escane from time— 
not at all to be desiderated Howeve r, the fashion must have its with the {is a small part of that necessary to the mod echo wil all the t ent vearnines of « 1 preserved re. 
= = . that oo th nt y ‘ 
day ; let us pray that it last not too long In another page of his pleasing work. D'Js sicitten: ahaa Maeda ‘ ‘ t Ive v of God's works, 
ST mn the publek raries about ¢ fy ft ‘ i volumes of history : an With Keener s s “ ms gr lantna iu ining 
WAVERLEY NOVELS—MATTER-OF-FACT PEOPLE : . , ' i ' ‘ 
he mentions a calculation of Lang ot du Frees 7 & to pase over, ww sources of ce ve ‘ ron possessed bec tore 
The world has now made up its mind about the Waverley novels erst . , 
With ulllity, the teid of history, fer ‘ S are re site, ots s 
almost es firmly as about Shakspeare, and those who attempt to de , Te . : ; MEAN F GRTTING & LIVING 
t t danyv study Our a or calls this ** the stoner P 
cry or undervalue them, only get laughed at for their pains, and , ; : It is sand that anu Une A class of people whose profes 
! is tl caiculstion does not demand any « er knowledue of t 
looked upon as either tools or ec entneks, or eccentrick fools The ” tits to = i . ’ ro e ther perevrinations 
I : crowd of genera: histo ns than What thav be Obtained byw a mu 
author of Waverlev's merits, like Shakspeare’s, have been settled to ; Sead vn. S cts evo ut and 
I asu erence 
> } yor r “Ons } raised } Y | 7 ve t al ‘lw s the tre . se 
be superlative ; and both are, consequently, praised by a peopl Many other kinds of knowledge, beside historical, are reauiait, J , 7 ot Phese 
who seldom read a line of either, and understand as much about ¢,. 4) , o. tdav. A { ee ee ae eee . then * cannot be bul enormous 
fo ‘ er mm © pres¢ < yy = oft t 
their respective merits as a ‘Turk does of geo raphy Thousands, ; i, 2. , . . A ; Eapecia . — mene eat, are prove 
again, read the Waverley novels, because, with all who do read.) ,, sitipy collate “ em  - one of the London 
0 such as ce ‘ » rem ‘ elves a ‘ ‘ is tv an ae 
it has become a sort of incumbent duty so to do; vet they do not . wn VlessiOns Is iwWhich very s ewels, money, 
ike them, only they have not the courage to speak out. It is no filly Gudiometenah walk culbih’ tn Kneis otiithe “ab oi ae ete. ete, t Ove ous. There 
sense to say, that Shakspeare and Scott have pleased all tastes ; they Milton exacts more leisure than the maas of m ‘ , , m We la WhO Has 10F ye ’ seit to 
have done much, if they have pleased the great majoriv of those cn That . of “ , = ; of ) pront, trom w 1 am told, he has 
M4 ‘ i same < ol rm Ww i w iT crs everviad 
worth the pleasing (ny person may convince himself of this fact 4, an , a ‘ sada ' ti, He tiy © courts and 
| ecoming more bnaporta 
by just noting the sage remarks and brilliant criticisms that are made It is a pity that literature is ever degraded to be the mere mea ‘ ile — wos : ont 7 mney 
non their at «ce | nese 2 ~_ the « cnet te int . t \ ove al 
upon their finest es and passages whenever t ect is intro- | of ¢ or Vhe cons ce is, the production of eo 1 . shi 
duced in a mixed company I once heard a gentieman, who pro levant matter It not « v ¢ enders works trom persons without : ‘ . sina brhtiye Phos 
fesses to have ** senses, feclings, o rans and itfections,”” and as owle ‘ r tut t saan : ; ; Pees : és oe 
know Lee or a s et . = speed r . 
perabundanee of literary taste to boot, adduce san instance, that , a ion * . re Wee = ae : i ‘ BO VOCY ON . y ’ 
rs of high capacity to i their be vu . 
he author Vaverle vas not altovether faultless, pust me oft , to st ! ! ‘ . ‘ \ we t tie deal 
the author ot y i VV not; ) erta “ ‘ rt less matter with 1 " Mix we ere : , : 
» ] ] i? ' ‘ ‘ . ot t t ‘ 1 { 
finest passages in the hovel that latd the foundation of his tame © wav, be borne down to | v the bad and <0. on t othe eats 
wit, the words of Fergus Mac Ivor, when speaking to his friend. , tial ’ " ' ad won \ elt, 
] g nuch “ as been, dw a noe to be. 7 en vi ! 
Waverley, the night previous to his execution, where he says, . ats td , a oltena y TT i) P 
‘ ‘ i | 
“ The \ t <¢ t s net ) els « ‘ \ t si | ; 
witt 1 “ ' ve , s 1 
Edwar l t s s 7 | \ ym s « ely i P , 
even er t t ‘ sof mv own i 8 Pm o . tan on I'he dole 
This the ecritick, though he said he admired Waverley as mu s Overt wither’ 1, toe ow \ t 
i ’ t 
any one, contended, was extravagant and nonsensical in the ex hd to seize Its prev, dart ‘ t It s 
e | ‘ . , i 
treme, and for the simple reason, t t dead men could not se« ‘ ‘ s ts ft Vilamerittor ‘ 
" 
theretore, it was a matter of complete inditlerence which way tly tahe s 11 . aut a is ‘ 
said Ferews’s head was turned, whether towa the I " s, t s to I red 
or the dirty s ( sit Lhe rs ' t ‘ 1 ie i ’ 4) fs ‘ 
the emotions of the liv r nian—w the vear sott doo ‘ tar arn a ON t : too rte t ' 
: ‘ Dhiev have 
cliettain toward clan and country o1dea th i! was one ott ‘ s spot, ‘ t neve : . t . am pis . , y 
‘ cs, 4 reees 
enthusiastick gushes of tenderness toward a eul ol, NOs to! SV OVE ers i ors, but ‘ i | 
| iI ls lo T 
be looked o or revisited more, which t ad { tthet ‘ ‘ ever know too t t ; : 
‘ ‘ ‘ anne 
of giving way, is vain, yet vive way to it the n on that verv a Phis expression of + ritw the ers ‘ ‘ “> tr 
count: no, he stood to the literal, cold-blooded. common sense of of u ! \ It reminds us, that, while the world of os ‘ , + Pid , : Me 
the thing, that when men's heads were separated from the r ton s, , 50 i, TM it nimortal, re t petty at t | ‘ Vode ru de the « ot with 
the optical functions ceased: and e would have 1 the mm t ried thre ’ \ f rable fat “ Only a More ‘ ‘ Vere ‘ t loo " eat 
with Sir Walter Scott himself, and have called in a medical m to tne to ste ' eat its g us ft sand | t I \ j 
\\ t valk ‘ ‘ ‘ 
mec his on , they, ved I ito r] | ste ‘ ‘ oc 
back his o; ‘ ‘ | | eis 
Now. t ‘ sort of folks that oueht to | eath er tn ‘ sit e as thev ] . sul so many mesto ‘ 

‘ , 1 
to the s ons dissection. But there are, inv } e, and are perplexed and ’ vy so mat ; | fal 
blessed with ore cly-opac . Mathematical, matter fact nes : ovided by the dark w to of nature 

i ‘ 4 i ee 
derstandings than would be easily credited ; persons to whom words taves of we ‘ | : 
we cal 
are things—who look suspiciously at metaj S as attempts at : “ , 0 i : ih | | to 
posit i orlos as s 0 t | ‘ sO ‘ ( ‘ ] 
aman of this t Who ‘ scrence tl I 
\ 
ing King Solomon's wisdom companies tor Par 
i iw 
Solomon savs, ** [t is } sant t g¢ to look on the s , ¥ awav \ \ s 
this he took the of dou ee st several inetlec I! ! j | , i , 
vu 
sure, te ad . eauriv cd sell, without exper ! . o 0 i thi ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
anv pieas A fits r It W 0 0 sé tt r I ww wo = ‘ ‘ 
| ‘ ‘ 
ex} or ol | to ¢ rab t t ere ‘ . - 
chapte vers out ‘ “ : It t ‘ | 
sa t to lo ’ e sun s pla « he use< > eX as g | i 3. O ‘ | < o . ‘ ( rr | 
it as] ‘ seit " ol ‘ the a v pre iture ¢ . 
if the s ed to shini t et e, he would ty 1 t In ’ ve ¢ yusted t ri ‘ . 
desire so one sto ti 1 e tace nad s y P , l . 11 i. , , e % Mal 4 
, ‘ } ‘ ’ ‘ 
w t ) of Solo s wisdom Now, \ s to be 8 d by its « vi ma. ane ' ‘) : ver ¥ ’ f 
done s }“ Phey ug strat ‘ ( \ ve ed ‘ of gvood spirits as v ‘ " \ t* { we 
Stand uy cts ad tacts only Yo i tas we prepo ‘ ss 1 many ‘ i ' t ] x 
tempt to reaso ait etek \ ‘ sense must = the exclus olt , r M ‘ ' it \ c P ' sintes Ml ( 2 ut 








a vo-thirds of the poetry in the I i | e. If form no higher conce f a hereafte ' the bev \\ ost fy 

ing the \ I \ s posthumous s ‘ ard KR Rov re vat | or tie ot | ‘ t ‘ fo \ ute : 

pis to | LO) 0 when he ¢ eats him to leave S thative s s ie sardo mre « os ] we ol re ‘ ) o ‘ ‘ No \ , i 
hills, that e4 so s heart wo sink, aud his wo not « de s, but s or f such as s ; desc: 
shrink like © winter fros doubtless, he wo ve set be “read by the fi . Of I limit sore y ' { 

st o work to convines 1, that e only betook selfto the most remarka but the e set rt by themselve ‘ | | In this i 

@ somewhat s ir mountainous country, where the proportions ¢ nd branded, so that the brightness weouuty ‘ ce ‘ ‘ . \ | » wh mor 

OxXVgen a i zen in the atmosphere were much about the same, satire might still be preserved The shit it dent t u the eure ft re s m of tne 

tt would not at all ire hus bodily strength, or, indeed, have ) tellect and soul, at le gih, unlocked 1 nh the miseries of hoes ; the rac ‘ te t ‘ All the Black { ' 
delete ms eliect whatever upon his general health! There are tal body, inhabiting, (if it necded | tation, a8, for the sake of id mily, and Bs ‘ Yow " ‘ ‘ n reader who 

many iccountable things m this world, but one of the most un-_ tity, it might.) a frame of some kind pure and light bevend our mor- enjoys the Fis ee of s , " lhere is 

accountable, nd-eed utterly incomprehensible is, why some people tal understanding. No sinking of the heart—no dro« ping of the yet a third book of this in able authoress called © Destiny 

read works of imagination, instead of confining themselves to the evelids—no shooting pains and leaden despondencies—none of those ‘They are by an old Seow h lady, called Miss Ferner. They ar 


schle » th » Ik te 
accidents in the ne W spapers homely wants or agonizing misfortunes, which here interrupt and) among the best modern novels 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


REGENT-STREET AND BROADWAY. 


Tue following extract from an “ American in England,” com- 





paring the two prin pal streets of London and New-Yor 


ng sore useful hints toward the improvement of this city, is a cre- 
ditable specimen ot Mr. Slidell's powers of dk eTipuon, of his per- 
ception of what is wanting to render New-York a worthy rival of 


his taste and 





the architectural beauties of the English ¢ ipl 





icdving the deficiency 





patriotism in suggesting the means of r 


«TT could not but regret the unfavourable « the compari 























son between these charming cottages, and the tastele masses of 
brick and mortar in w uch people of the same class, and of greater 
means, are contented to live inmy own country The greater man 
sions overlooking the Park. though the pay oppre ve taxes of 
various sorts well-migh equal to the rent, a ot more expensive to 
the tenant than the gracet¢ seduices of ¢ i ze from “ h our 
city magnates look out reyoieinaly into the a . tumult, and deaten 
of Broadway ; while these modest and charming cottage 
ndividual of tumble meat ‘ | castle of 
eh 1 epitome of all that the rt o slo i 
tiie ihitation of his bod could not he ocured with us at V 
price, except only at the trouble of ere ' t Chie cy rea 
son, midecd, of the advantage possessed O% ms ty ce itrv., | 
found in the vast superabundanee ot cap , eV Sint ' mea 
ol inve Ing itsell withins itot it prusst ind ¢ ives 
with any interest. however low Here wever, a knowledee of 
comfort and wood taste preside cl kk t every creation 
These we do not possess ino any comimens e degres Let 
hope, however, that it may not always be th Phe venus and 
character of our people are the same, and we are rising to eatness 
by the same means, with far more ra It's, ad, irom ec oul 
bounded amd exhaustiess natur ol our et Vilhout any 
of | tro It o lu edt that, as our means 
tuste w row up toe ’ itm whatever tends 
! Lon alte 
circumstanee, however, eo ected with the creation 
wk ; iluce-like ou ms which surround it 
which could not we pply to any thir ny own county 
originally a royal demesne, and once t ed the site of a palace 
habited by Elizabeth Part of it was af \ med tora term ol 
years I) ! the | re n Ww reverted tot crown, when the 
plan was tormed, under the direction of t commissioners of 
woods, of tho mage ent ed es, Wi il i 1 the more the 
lonver | ' opportunity ob ob \ em The Park, consist 
ing of tive win ed acres, W and oO t ttuste of at 
art which 8 csst lvl a ‘ ‘ yonds were 
leased to ente prising speculate with the eo on ot butiding o1 
a stipulated plan After all, it was iidiv il we 1, and capital 
originat ’ trom th same sources Whe are oO rape developing 
it im ourown country, whieh led to these splendid creations 
Nor am | quite sure that the corporation of my native city have not 
a control over larg tracts of land which a tew vears will briny 
within its inhabited preemets No situation ollers greater eapabilt 
ties for ornamental noprovement than the land ot Manhattan, on 
which New-York is situated On one hand hes one of the noblest 


rivers of a world im whieh every thing is on a grand seale ; on the 
other, and at a cdistanee of two or three miles, a beautiul arm of the 
sea Nature has thrown its surface into a pleasing variety of lull 


1, ame preture ravine What has 





and hollow, of rock and 


art lutherto done to hetwhten these beauty Whi, she has ap 
proa ed her task under the guidance ot a bliod and mustaken utility, 
takine no counsel of good taste Hhils have been eut away and 


cast down wto the adjomme hollows; rocks blown asunder and 
prostrated ; coves tilled up to be on an equality with the headlands 


that enclosed them; the whole surface of the country revolution 


ized; that which nature placed at the top east to the bottom , the 

sources of maladies prepared by the efforts to promote health; 

beautiful groves cut down to make room, at best, for rows of Lom 
\ 


bardy poplars ; compact masses of brek edifices run up, without 


any reservation of promenades lor the recre ition and health of those 
who are to mboalit them, athousand things begun, and searee one 
finished; and the whole scene brought, under the pretext of nn 
provement, to present one desolating spectacle of chaotick contu 
sion; while in this quarter of London, whieh ts as modern as many 


vurts of New-York, the etleet of newness as already banished 


Whatever has been done, has been done permanently ; bhedves, war 
| 


dens and plantations have been quickly ereated to gloss over and 





smooth away the rugge d aspect of imneovation 
wealthy, and growing metropolis, should have m its 
bility and cultivat 


“ Our large 


perpetu il employ an architect of a 


should visit the capitals of Europe, and imbue his mind wi 





ever nleas of convermence, ¢ ke vance, Of crandeur thev tay present ; 


and he should especially study the liberal and enlightened improve 

ments, and the domestick arelutecture, 0 s more modest forms, of 
the pe ople from whom we sprang, and whose tastes are destined to 
become our own Nowhere in England could he tind more happy 
sources of mspiration than im Regent's Park and us ornamented 


] rf 
precincts . 


DINNER AND SUPPER IN CALCUTTA, 
The followmg sketeh ts a gr | hick deseryption of the mode of din 
Anglo Ind ins Montawne, 
gives some fifty or sixty varieties of eating practised by divers na 


tions, in different de 





none of his essays, 





ing adopted by 


rees of civilization he table of an orenta 


lized Englishman, according to Miss Robert's pretur would vie 


with any cited by the gossipping and garrulous, but the amusing and 


amiuble Gascon 


* Ina hall paved with marble, supported by handsome stone pillars 


j 


and blazing with hghts, sixtv guests, perhaps, 
» above ther heads, and chowries of various kinds, some 





kahs wav 
of peacocks’ plumes, others of fleeey cow-tails, mounted upon sil 
ver handles, are kept im continual agitation, to beat of? the thes, by 
lin) At every third or fourt! 
chair, the hookah, reposing on an embroidered carpet, extubits its 


graceful splendours, but unhappily the fumes of the numerons ehil 
I PI 


attendants beautifully clad im white mus 


lums, the steam of the dishes, the heat of the lamps, and the crowds 
ot attendants, effectually counteract the various endeavours made to 
The petticoated bottles, which 


procure a free circulation of air 


, and giv- 


make the circuit of the tables instead of decanters, form one of 
the peculiarities of an Indian table ; their ugliness is compensated 
by their uulity, as the wine ts kept cool by the wetted clothes which 
are somewhat fancifully arranged round the necks of the bottles 

port, claret, and Burgundy are characteristically attired in crimson, 
while sherry and Madeira appear in bridal cos- 


Hood's peneil would revel in the delineation of these 


verandahs present a bustling scene, 
Phere 


hedars are busy preparing fresh chillums, the khidmutgars 


vith white flounces ; 
lume Mr 


grotesque appendages The 
which, to unaccustomed eves, is both curious and attractive 


the hookah 
tah 


are putting the tea-equipage in order, and the fires of the unygee 


draw groups around them, for at no season of the year Is a native 





to iw yer 





il warmth of the bright red coal, over wi 





with ce wiitle Rurope ans, in despite ot punk whs, are 
faint rftromexcess of heat 
Su ure the fac-similes of dinners, excepting that there ts 





only one course, and a ereater abundance of Vultaanes soup, whiet 


seldom appears excepting at ttfin and supper W here large partics as 











semine, a whole sheep ts considered necessary to make the stock ol 
this hquid curry, which differs matenally from its European name- 
‘ ‘ e and curds form e principal condiments It is 
no uncommon thing to see t strloins. rounds and ribs ot beef ‘ 
dles and ha ches of mutton ats ers the upper co trv, while 
those of ¢ ‘ 1 OX ! eese and turkeys The deheacies ot a 
‘ ta nent consist OF lerine sealed salmon, red-herrir 
cheese, smoked s its, raspberry yam, and ded truits: these 
s com from | ) ul t sometimes ve ciithie 0 
eure Ire 1} nv s ‘ re nized aces y be 
taste has here a oom fe ts ¢ nay utawo il | 
sess the cour 0 I Amazon to ‘ t V Innovation ’ 
cient customs, amid such b ted people as the India \r oO ale 
Hallve loa e the ni ol 1 dls s, or to dim shi thie 
size ol t = ‘ | + ‘ maple { tol ‘ ‘ Ine 
tives 1 sery s would I ily to eX] ew share t ‘ 
lie ’ veo a tive ! ‘ ort Vv Vears of ther Ves 
I ope, co » sinall portion of in Indian circle, that the ‘ 
not e nea ( inv tnportant reiorm the Maye v in 
ere s One ‘ ‘ or tro nig ‘ Xx ‘ 
wea ito ne t ‘ W ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ " e po t 
tasters | ~ re ( to i furious ote t s 
ile ' ms a temate dietatio Phe rece of ae ite ‘ 
tor dres recucu s maciouslv followed with ‘ pre 
‘ on w i respect to a Ir renter nent for alte ‘ 
ven ft The \r Tne s ‘ y well s 
} th t OM ot a fhittret ri can be cons ‘ ‘ 
‘ ! ‘ i ‘ ‘ mo ‘ ot kee the ‘ 
the cold season it w drv ‘ the hot weather deco ‘ ! 
Speedy AES | i s 4 verv lowest Caste ¢ es 
whow ‘ ch comes om au buropean t ‘ Ii f 
cutta there a s of poor ¢ ins 1 the 
ot thie s tstare Very act pper pre ces 
even! irs wo 1! turn away trom the tt 





BLOGRAPHICAL SKE TCILES, 


NEWTON, THE PAINTER, 


Gitrert Stvarr Newrox, member of the Royal Academy, and 
t t d at Chelse 


in artist of no common talents, du 


fitth of August, in the 




















fortieth year of his aye he had beer 
unwell; lus decay, bodily and mental, was not unknown ¢ er to 
s trends or the admirers of his gr s, and the extinetia ot s 
ife cannot but be 1 irded rf sa ess av 
He was born in Boston, where a love o ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
so early, that he id already distinguished hinise neo ‘ i 
positio , when, about twenty vears avo, he came to London, ; ad et 
tered as a student im the Reval Academy. His countrvinan, Lest 
had preeeded hin, and both improved themselves by the examples 
of Reynolds and West, and found advantage im the « sel of I 
eli, to study from nature, and feel for themselves | New 
ton acquired skill both m draw rand colour, and became ac 
ed with the tine yortions and harmonious ur es of the ‘ 
he was mo I irkable tor delimeations in whi beau-ide draw 
meh d little to do, but expression everythin He loved to tind sub 
ects a8 well as sentiment in lis own heart a d taney atud w“ 
truly observed o it he d less u ‘ or the stern ‘ 
severe, than for the sott t rt wea Hk 
eot ’ ‘ se to sev t t! r ‘ res of ¢ i ‘ ! ‘ - 
the ouses of | land had no ’ ihe rs s ce 
nated the h toricK the people had little tast i ! re 
lore, Oo ttem to flores camels and dromedares” dow 
| ck throat content melt w paattit s 1} est 
for | es cha ors, as ( is ( eres it s s 
whi e unbodied were eit drawn trom seenes around i, « 
found in th es of our writers ane . 
The « ‘ sorks of Newt we Vis dow e be resided im Grreat 
M ’ street e Ore ‘ A tloor o t ) 
V-one ’ 1 entre fas Os 0 . 
dress e wos mu ‘ the same atte ’ si 
for his compe ons were scattered carelessly aroune et 
na 1 shed were hud i tocrether nd broken cls t 
of mband d withered tlowers abounded To en ‘ . 
picts would be ¢ it, for the es tere overt ‘ ‘ 
may be to al if i“ select collections " \ s rative 
America, wh tis tobe hoped t s t 
will not be unfelt l ) nw es ‘ 
awaken Mieect 0 r ers 1. Po 
a and Dass o, trem ‘ 2. Lear at ‘ 
by Core iat e physician; 3. Lady Marv Pox: 4. Abelat ) 
Sivilocek b The Viear of Waket i . = 
her mothe 7..Sir W r Scot [his st works 
es K d po K Kine ‘ ved TO seeK eX ss 
ce, and, moulding it to “ e tntoat Vv al 
ms own: some of his single 1 res, particularly females, are ¢ ! 
in sentiment and colour to anvthing in modernart. Uhev are stampec 
with mnocence as well as beauty ile was a slow workman. and 





accomplished all bw long stud i touches ; he dashed of] 
} ’ 
nothing but a lucky stroke, and had no professional fever-fits. Some 
, 
of his sketches even surpass d hus tushed co Hpositons elaborate 


detail and studied fimsh seemed naw and then to more the sumpli- 


Newton was tall and andsome, an 





city and the expression 


agreeable compamon, and abounded in anecdote 


THE DRAMA. 


THE RECORDS OF THE STAGE. 
Tue New Monthly Magazine has now in the course of publication 
a series of anecdotes, good, bad and indifferent, entitled ** Records 


” 


of a Stave Veteran We have not been able to find room for even 





the best of them; but, in the absence of materials for a theatrical 


notice this week, we give a few scraps as a specimen of the whole 





JOHN KEMBLE AND MR. W 


0 originally enacted under the tutorage of Jack 


A Mr. W. (wl 
Bannister, and who was, according to Suett, an amphibious animal, 


actor) plaved at the Liverpool theatre, for 
practice, many years since, when John Kemble appeared as a star 


and W | 


was cast the Grave-digger. It 
was thus gentleman's custom to play each « 


lf amateur and half 


the play was * Hamlet, 





tracter he appeare din 


after the manner (and, as S. said, * a long way after the manner’) 


of some approved London favourite; but, unfortunately, he could 


to represent the Grave-digger: he 


not fx upon any style in which 


that would not do, attempted 





commenced a /a Bannister, but, find: 


the quaintness of Quick, then veered to the hard style of Faweett, 














and wound ith the me ng of Munden Kemble, who was ul 
d fretful, acted in considerable amazement through the churchyard 
sce \ e the g sts of all his comick co temporaries were suc- 
cessively raised by the Liverpool Grave-« er. The play ended ; 
the travedian came into the green-room verv much exhausted ; every 
one paid him ention, but our Gr was peculiarly offi- 
cious; (John i ting manager U rv. made all the 
‘ ements ;) at last Mr. Kemble assisted his dressing- 
oom Ss serv on one side i the 1 g Grrave-digger on 
tone ot “Vo must be fatis d, mv dear sir,” said Mr. W 
*plaving with pertormers all strange to vou ; having to rehearse this 
norm nd ins ct us, and | am sure many of them have dis- 
tressed d annoved you I'm atraid J have also, but, as it was un- 
tentional, un sure you will forgive me.” W. paused for a comn- 
a lo Alt sti | it m, replied, ** My dear sir, 
mu « t se/f, Um sure IT can 
MICHAEL KELLY AND POPE 

Pope, who came ont Lond n 1784, and was t! about 
twe ven vears old, was very solicitous, toward the | r part 
ol ‘ ot tye r reputed much younger t nm fe t iy Was, a 
desire that Michael Kelly thought proper on all occasions to thwart 
Cdn |!’ o 4 ‘ and We y put ito s Us a ietter, 
‘ t 1) " t ddressed to Pope, “ To e care of M 
N\ vy, Es Alter 1 ks, Pope opened and read the effu- 
) stuch was trom an Known correspondent, begoing a lavour 
is mdson, ren ad Pope how often he, (Pope.) m Du un 

d patted the writer on the 1d, and praised his aptitude as a scho- 
ete. ete., and concluding with the following paragrap! —* | am 

a J s ot d do ype that the frrend ind patron of 
n he {ow not desert me, or mine, in my declining vears.” 
Noth mut Kelly's good dinners co ild ever have tempted Pope to 

hk ve s 


KENTUCKIAN FEASTING 


When Mr. Gallot went thr with M'‘am’- 





th the United States, 











le Weck, the celebrated elephant. he, one evening, was warm in 
s praises of the hospitalities and socialities of the mother-co ntirv; 
mud other stances, he quoted one of the R d pune! owl, 
si i t ‘ ste rot the ve m uls, was built so large, 
ita ’ Was ac i set sa iit. in w 1 boy sat, 
ves 1 bow! that d bea i wnortal stas ’ Thy 
othe chiriste ¢ the bowl] was so », that when we, voung 
ns, said varn' tsweet enough, father sent a man down in a diving 
ie to sur up the sugar at the botto : 


When Kean first appeared, many contradictory reports were abroad 


respect s cducat at Rev. M Cu gham, resolving 
’ ut ) e tes wrote t ‘ me 1 note | i ‘ 
‘ mie tickets f s ben We suid K d 
d Kean cons Into an msult,”” was t re 
| Salhi t ‘ > Was vs aw t san of We ’ 
on I essed s t tf Kean’s acack K dehet 
‘ Ss, ONE ef 8 surely a may iv ( K at the 
Ne ot lea Wi! vr ex cted »s i- 
4 HIN I M Ik GALLERY 
! ( t rt t of Glosso 
t ‘ ‘ ! ) 0 \ t 
‘ = nar () iso t sce ss nN 
ves, and t ods we oO it beholdy 
es of a house w ratice « Vv are so between t 
tile sWee called out Ve ct ’ 1 vrai 
MR. POWER, 
Mhis lita ( s Tes ed s e on the I 
‘ ‘ Ina \ ‘ ‘ ve ollow 
0 eo s ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ s ‘ = 
¢ e from s ‘) \! { ' ‘ { 
V ‘ Mr. ¢ sk fo | ' 


1 1 i this ‘ vas most cord ind cheer 

tre verv 1 . ' mya it i ‘ t s 

ve t t ! ! oer ’ st and 
st « 1 louder we dw i sy 

i at ‘ ‘ 4 = ‘ . 

rstienk even ‘ s ‘ ( Ss 4 wi yer 


nd othe wour ‘ ers The | from which we quot 
L y le nakes © lollow comment on the occasion 

s 1 ouunht ever to be the t ime i those t sters in the ara- 
matick art who are left to adorn the st othe Kembles, Macrea- 
dys, Listons, Parrens. and Powers. ‘There are others, too, hardly 


second to them m their own lines, who merit every p iblick encou- 
ype to 


ragement;, for it ts onlv by distin@uishing them that we can [ 





preserve the dramatick art in its highest attribute i 
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Te eae Nias n 
i} 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS | editors of several literary and other prints, « we ew 


















=— — |] The lines entitled The Ruins, and signed “ A la Memori , || ally adva eous to both parties, as W i . cles 
- > To Isabel, from New-Haven—The Plo y's | t by the y would do ( yh ¢ piece { , 
BOOK TABLE. ea ee ee a eS ee i acre er ar ahaa aa waagaias? 
Tue last of the Bridgewater Treatises has now appeared from the | ve aw f the piece last designated, is thanked for the trouble he has | never be found w Pilg I gst og 808 

press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard, in two octavo volumes, clearly pamnconller esr bwee Fy nd is inf a that it is not from an fh y a a? , ; s 

and boldly printed, and on pretty decent paper. Our readers are ac- ms : al . ep “4 “ hes a D o etens oF ap i ‘s is , . ya ‘ aR ‘ ‘ 

quainted with the object of this series of publications, a d a S “g 7 ans en , ene ns ee eS essed to Mr. He » Mi Osi s ‘, 

circumstances under which tt orgmate d * Anmmmal and vegetable aeite « fe j 4 7 be to mak ans i iv ( ‘ a , 

Physiology” is the title of this treatise, and Dr. Roget, a celebrated WwW ribuate the vecsmnent isa f tot M Astor's hotel t , nae ( : > 

English physician and pi lusoj her is its author It is the object ot luded to by A Vierum is o an . none , . bine ‘ a ~ Nay shat 

the work belore us to enforce the great truths of natural theolouv, bu ohe fons is that class ca . Rk ‘ © ¢ ‘ . ; 

by adducing those evidences of the power, wisdom and goodness otf . . anlers hake tm 


apak crap panne phan , i aeen rHE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | went 


Ing subject co ild 


e 
= 
, 


executed his task In a manner becoming © ptips 
dertaking. He ts ev tly a man of much learmmg and el rat ITE! MORRIS, THI ' : 
’ = ‘ ‘ cs ‘ \ ‘ ‘ \ ‘ i 


research These volumes abound m Lay 


/ 


utifully illustrated as te SATURDAY, JANUARY 


and thev are so admirably arranged and beau } 





render the work interesting and instructive even to the gene 
If the work has a fault, it 1s, that it contains too many 


upon the same object This, however, was almost 1 void . i Gi . » | 
: ductors ol the most w elv-extendes erary pe alle sco \ ; . 


ai inquiry of this sort We regret that w ave no room tor ex 
ind the nu rot vears which we have oc ed it, of course, a 8 . 


tracts, and that we cannot, at present, ¢ eT oO amore deta ! 1 
, . sot ‘ cain 





ticism of this excellent book We can, however, with cont 


{ } 1 , { , ‘ 
1 ) who are desirous ¢ dob , us © contact w , y oO 


most cordially recommend 1t to the attention of uN i or 
acquiring correct information upon one of the most unite es TTT oles a naa ray , : 
Important st bHjects Of human investigation The work ts illustrates Vays at ‘ 
this citv, have res se to us f went. or infor tion . Vs ‘ ‘ ” nate 
by nearly five hundred excellent wood-cuts 
When Mary Woolstoncratt wrote her famous essay and poem o ‘ ( ‘ ‘ ‘ sble 
the social and political ! 1 t slion st tire " ne 
them in both positions, her performance would 


‘ 
iow 








fully enriched, and its argun 
more urgent application, had the 


compiled, and withim her 





been mecorporated mto her work e wav of notes Vie 


{ ] 


beautiful an 
jugal afiection ; of female humanity, integrity, benevolence and to 
titude ; of the courage and presence of mind evinced by womer ve decidedly mistaken the 


their hospits self-control, gratitude, lovaltv, eloquence, patriot vhat thev in ed was the ten on ¢ on ve fa de H | 1) 


isin, and 


herowk mstances of mate I, tilal, 






sitions to science, have een collected toget ¢ et . ‘ ' et 
" clr passports were tm oO t ‘ we Was bo » bo oe . 


im two handsome volumes, and rey ted trom the English editio 
by Carev, Lea and +] . pare * . . ‘ lo . { ¢ ox-b ‘ | 


* Noble Deeds ot Woman.” Every la will, of course, u ela 








pot to posse ss hers¢ 
sex has been renowned, and by wi 


themselves to us, while every gentleman should bind it supe ¥. I their talents, yout oalt 4 wromecte oe 


and place it consmcuously upon his table, to show fits loyalty to t! “ 
( nr ts wilt ta ‘ eet projes ‘ ‘ 


fair, and that he properly appreciates their excellencres 
The Harpers have puslished two volumes, i ‘ 
“Conti, the Disearded ; contar rope 2 us staveT . Ihe | 
master. Margaret Sterne, the o nists d ver, and son brie t 
dissertations, et 
a graceful, flowing and tou st not particularly reu ‘ aff Chee , ; , — 
for energy or strength, en , mt ti yn ‘ re 5 
Wits ‘ ‘ : dw ve neve 
pay a perusal—particularly the tr i ' ‘ it . 
Sterne The author, Mr. Chorley, ts ' r of wool ‘ ‘ ty ‘ ’ p = fem 
affair published m London, under the ev ‘ ' oft ‘ j t \ t swe w r ‘ 
nenum, of no little pretension, d no ox re irv merit ( cco ' to era : P \ 
We have noticed, within the last month, about 1 doz 
on flowers ; we have now another octode etor { i nar oare rusty , i wiedie : oe 
press of ¢ arey, Lea and Blanc dy ¢ tled the ** 4 st Florist, : , ' , ' , ‘ - 
B s ! ine thon Ww 


t ; ant ‘ y wil 


t 


trated by texts of s 


gilded, neatly-bound m sil 1 1 7 bt, 








but piety is Th) ecomnie mtion of med 


the book ts dedicated to the giory of heaven, 





to the literary edincation of the reader It 


E: 


} t 
rhish edition : . 
~A t Vv. ne Was 





The same publis 
and omect is expressed Dy ts title. * The Yo r Wite’s yeh 


The conjugal and mat nal ties, « ies vial itons are plea \ ‘ } ” . 





nettle enri this manual of c mo . ons and comes 





of the young wite, and we think the publishers 

stereotype it hi ‘ » brane 
The twenty-seventh number of the * National Portrait ¢ ery’ tor to the | ‘ ? ‘ y eumnity all losses 4 P tis 

1s yust published by Banerott, Broadway I s publication is rathe 0 ‘ tt t vs . . ! Pot 

sts pretensions. as it states. on the tithe e. thet : af iad +e a ; a 

conducted by James Herring, of New-York, and James Bo Ls See y ; ; said ; ‘ MA 

cre, of Philac : t ‘ 

American Academy of the I e Arts, at t ppears w iast , : : sal ' ; , « 

array of New-York, Plulack " i ) hse . Phese ous ms ah , ‘ ‘ \ In ones ' 


a 





pre tensions, howeve 


traits, the well-divested and elegar written me a. the exe 
: \ 





lence ol 
the rw'rsonaves who ‘ nro coc t t re } r 
| tilbwew ea i cawithanv oie ‘ ‘ ‘ 


two are still living, the Honour e Felix Grundy, dt la ) 








Haliant exp t, but as nt depen 
nature t was, of course, unsuccesstul, and resulted mt struc 
tion of the lant nd fearless imnovator 


the most miteresting epoch of the middle ages is opened t r bB ances t fullv qu vi ‘a | 
’ N. Po Wills,” an th roval octavo \v ws 





wer, and there 1s no doubt that his pen will invest the personages antity of this deter u's com 
with the habits, thoughts and characteristicks of the great originals jo not suit our | ons j ‘ to © ! 
’ }? ’ us ° . bd ath = s iu S ual bbeayt,t¥ ‘ \ a i i rl | 
Rienzi was dear to Petrarch, who antic ipated great and glorious con | 

. : to the not of any of our conte ines wlio . k assist- | inter ng of the non-arnval of the Mirror. ‘The fault is 





sequences trom his trie Ss project, and lamented over its rum, while 
} , , ) p in rite sTainst ott « t seers ‘ egulariv tiade Dp, and sent to the post 


pen of the tribune The novel will be | b- . 
lished in New-York, by the Harpers, sumultaneously with the Loudon |, and ’ per t ' We have no | office, and in a few days the embarrassment arising from the fire, and 
edition. { doubt that a protitable bargain might be made with him 


he mourned the catastroy 





vartment will be obviated { 





try the the subsequent removals 
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I dreamt last night of our car- ly days, Ere to bat-tle 





THE BRIDAL RING. 
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BE SE emma 


AN ADMIRED BALLAD—THE POETRY BY EDWARD FITZ BALL—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY G, 


HERBERT RODWELL. 
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Se cegeen aL ol o* 

I march’d o’er the hea-ther,When we on the 

danc'd heath 
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in hand, hand in hand to-ge-ther;Then I 
moon's rays, Hand 
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?. @ me @ sweet than 
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I dreamt I heard then the trumpet sound, 
And at once was forced to sever, 

That I fell on the heath with my last death wound, 
Lost to thee, lost to thee, for ever; 

Then I thought you gave me again that kiss, 
Impearl'd like a flow’r in spring, 

*Neath its warmth I awoke on thy dear hand to press 
This bridal ring, this bridal ring, 
This bridai ring, this bridal ring. 








MISCELLANY. 


FAREWELL 


On, who can tell the brohen-heartedness 


Of parting moments !—the fond words that gush 
From the full heart, ¢ 
Whose pulses are too choked for utterance ; 

The lingering look of eyes half blind with tears; 


us if it were 


and yet die m the throat, 


The yet more lingering kiss, 
The last long 
anon to one of hurried sper d, 


breath of ite! Then the slow ste Ps 
Changing 
As that the heart doubted its own resolve 
The fixed 
Watches till shadows grow reality 


raze of her, who, left behind, 
' 
And then the sudden and sick consciousness 
How desolate we are '!—Oh, Misery! 
Thy watchword is, Farewell! 
AN APPROPRIATE REPLY.—When the Neapolitans summoned the 
castle of St. Angelo, 


bronze angel, on the turret, which 


French commandant of the at Rome, to surren 


der, the gallant soldier pointed to the 


is represented brandishing # sword, and answered to the summons, 
that he would eapitulate when the angel sheathed his weapon, and not 


before $ 

Comepietta.—The Landon Literary Gazette ridiculing the affectation 
of diction, says—“ To-right a new * Comedietta’ is announced at Dru- 
ry-lane ; and, perhaps, some people may go to see what a comedietta is.” 


MARCH OF INTELLECT.- 
offered a premium of ten guineas for the best essay on the life 
stitutions of Offa, king of Mercia 

A WHITE AND RED RosE.—The | 
his affection two roses, one white and the other of the most brilliant 
the white to represent the paleness of his countenance, and 


and in- 
wet Bonnetous seat the object of 


carnation ; 
the carnation the warmth of his heart. 


| 

1} 

| If | must part from those whom I have 
| 

i 

| 


| 
| 


The lord mayor of London has, it is said, | 


CHANGE. 
loved, 
Let me, too, part from where they were beloved ! 
It wrings the heart to see each thing the same ; 


Tread over the same steps ; and then to find 


The difference in the heart It is so sad— 
So very lonely—to be the sole one 
In whom there is a sign of change! 


Coversk oF RiveERs.—A late article in Silliman’'s valuable journal, 
| says that in Pottercounty, Pennsylvania, within the space of tive miles, 

are found the head-waters of the Allegany, Susquehannak, and Gene 
| see rivers, the first flowing into the Gulf of Mexico—the second mito the 
and the third into Lake Ontano 


ic hesapeake, 
No character was ever hit off so graphically as that of the 


STERNE 
author of the Nentimental Journey, in the 
he author of Lacon 


*With tongue to pity tuned, and heart of steel, 





| Too full of sounding sentiment to feel, 
He could, unmoved, a starving mother pass, 
To pour lus sorrows o'er a dying ass 


i} 
A1e_e.—There is town of Switzerland called Aigle, which is built 


|} entirely of black marble found in the neighbourhood. 
MOMENTS IN LIFE 


Oh, there are evil moments in our life, 
When but a thought, 
To dash the cup of happiness aside, 


a word, a look, has power 


And stamp us wretched! 


THE HUMAN HEART 
|| rock, so mysterious hope and aspirations dwell in the elements of the 


|} human heart 
||) Navruran 
weather was caused by the comet blowing off steam. 

{| Woman's HEarT.—* Woman's heart is love and song united.” 


PHILOSOPHY.—A wag down east says, the recent fogzy 


by Barry Cornwall. * Ti 


Soncs.—There are some delicious songs 
soldier to his sword,” actually glitters like the tremble of a bright blade 
nu light. 
| Come ' Let me bare thee to the light! 
Let me clutch thee in my hand! 
| Oh’ how keen, how blue, how bright 
| Is my noble, noble brand 
|| A rancy.—Everything is to be gained from good company. “ One 


tollowing quatrain of Colton, |! 


—As the fire lurks in the dark earth and inert | 


lay,” says the poet Sadi, * l saw a rose-tree sur 


What! 


panion ot roses 


I] execlamed, has this l 





Lruss 
’ and | was going to up 
itis true, tut 


| said, ‘Spare me ; lam ao rose, 


at least | have lived with roses.’ ” 


rounded by a tuft of 
lant done, that we find it the com 
the turf, when it humbly 
by my scent you may know 


Fine.—The terms * board and lodging” are becoming exploded : the 
phraseology creeping into advertisements and notices in the windows 


now is, “* board and residence.” 


of the great Charlemagne 


SouND AND SENSE.— Auger— Augur Reader ' 


| the difference betwixt what penetrates deal-Loards, and futurity. 


HOPE 


| White as a white sail on a dusky sea 

When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 

Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope s last gleam im man’s extremity 

| Her anchor parts ; but still her snowy sail 

| Attracts our eve amid the rudest gale 

Though every wave she climbs divides us more, 


i} The heart still follows from the loneliest shore. 


Patapin—lIs the name given given by romancers to the captains 


you alone can divine 
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